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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. freezes, in the Pacific metropolis during the/miles in a day than at the East; and men and 


winter, which is usually the more equable and| women feel impelled to an unusual activity. 
pleasant season of the year there. The ocean| “It is too early yet to determine the per- 
wind and mist pour in sharply in the summer| manent influences of the climate of the Pacific 
afternoons, and, after a struggle with the dry|coast upon the race. The fast and rough life 
atmosphere, which resists the attack bravely|of the present generation there is not sure 
for a long time, they generally gain a partial/|basis for calculation. But the indicationsare ~ 
victory, and make a frequently disagreeable|that the human stock will be improved both 
evening. Such a contrast as 97° at noon and|in physical and nervous qualities. The chil- 
46° in the evening has been known in San/dren are stout and lusty. The climate invites 
Francisco in July; but the usual range in|and permits with impunity such a large open 
July and August is from 50° to 70°. Woolen|air life, that it could hardly be otherwise. 
clothing of about the same warmth is needed|There is great freedom from lung difficulties ; 
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seal Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. |constantly in that city, and no matter how|but the weakness of the country is in nervous 
ath warm the summer morning may be, the/affections. 

oom : For “The Friend.” |Stranger should never be tempted out for the| “The best season for seeing the coast moun- 

California. day without his overcoat. For robust, vigor-|tains, valleys, and Sierra foot-hills of Califor- 

"ys (Continued from page 250.) ous bodies, there is not so favorable a climate|nia is the early spring, from February to 

“The tendency of the climate appears to be|as that of that city; it preserves health and|June. Then the rains are dwindling away to 

si wards greater evenness, if not to an increase|keeps up the tone and strength of system, and|meet the summer’s drouth, and vegetation of 

. of moisture. The researches of Professor|secures more working days in the year than|all sorts comes into its freshest, richest life, 

Whitney indicate that at one time the climate|that of any other town in America or the|and then, according to all testimony, is the 

ofall the Pacific region was as moist as it now| world; but to a weak constitution, and for a'|most charming season for the stranger. All 

isdry; that snow fell in the summer on the|quiet, sedentary life, it is too cold. The men|these August-bare and russet hills, these dead 

it. mountains, as it rarely or never does in this|like it better than the women do. The doc-jand drear plains, are then alive with vigorous 

era, then producing and feeding glaciers, that|tors say it is the easiest place to keep well,|green, disputed, shaded and glorified with all 

the dryness of the climate at present forbids,| but the hardest to get well in; and they usu-/the rival and richer colors. The wild flowers 

Fith §j id that, in fact, the now desert valleys of|ally order their invalids into the country. of California fairly carpet all the uncultivated 

pupils § the Great Interior Basin of Utah and Nevada| “But it is not difficult, as we have suggest-| ground. No June prairie of Illinois, no garden 

ond were, in the wet langsyne, vast inland seas! |ed, to find any shade of climate at short notice|of eastern culture can rival them. For lux- 

_, The surrounding mountains, now utterly bare|in California; by moving from one place to|uriance, for variety and depth and height of 

~"* || offorest life, would then naturally have been|another, we may be in perpetual summer, or|color, for complete occupation of the hills and 

dothed with the thickest and largest of trees.|constant winter. The southern coast of Cali-|the plains, all agree that there is nothing like 

348A, ff The contrast of present facts with this theory | fornia is softer than South Carolina; the Colo-|it to be seen any where else in nature. Then, 

: ofthe past is almost too great for the imagina-|rado desert country in south-eastern California|too, the trees are clean and fresh; the live 

wplic’ tion to comprehend. What mighty means|is warmer than New Orleans; many a shaded |oak groves are enriched to brilliant gardens 

. created the revolution ? spot upon the coast is an improvement over|by the flowers and grass below; and the pine 

“Of course, with such extent of territory |southern France or Italy; and the Sandwich |and fir forests hold majestic yet tender watch 

da. ad such varieties and contrasts of elevation, | Islands, which California holds to be a halfjover all the various new life of the woods. 

ill degrees of-temperature, at every season of|dependency, offer a climate to which all our|But in these spring months of fresher nature, 

the year, are offered in California. The gen-|tender invalids will soon be hastening,—the|before the sun sears and the dust begrimes, 

Gover [eral facts are that the winters are warmer|thermometer at Honolulu rising neither to|the interesting regions of the higher Sierras 

lada. ind the summers cooler than in the same|80° nor falling to 70° in any month of thejare denied us; and most pleasure travellers 

‘o., Pa § ititudes and elevations at the East. The|year. The great Sacramento Basin escapes| will visit California in mid-summer, from June 

ada. tights, even of the hottest days of summer,|the San Francisco fogs and sea breezes, and|to September. Then the paths to the Big 

we always cool, whether in mountain or val-|is four degrees colder in winter, and 16° to|Tree groves, to the Yo Semite Valley, and to 

“DIAN ky, and it is very rare that a double blanket|/20° warmer in summer. The summer days|the iliee on the mountain tops, are open and 

K. Snot necessary as bed covering in any partjare often quite hot there; 100° is not an un-|inviting; and as the flowers and grass and 

to take of the State. The summer sun is very fierce,|common report from the thermometers in the|trees of those regions are at that season con- 

rm cot ff ‘en in the hills, but the atmosphere is so dry,|shade; but the cool nights are invariable.|densing their spring and summer growth, we 

ie iad always in such brisk motion, that the|And would we have the tonic of frost, the|shall find there some compensation for the 

al phi t is much less oppressive than the same|high Sierras will give us fresh ice on decayed nature of the lower regions of the 
i igtee of temperature in a moister climate|every morning the summer through. A rail-|State. . 

do. mith stiller air ; while the nights are restoring|road of two hendied miles, running south-| “ While the novelties of climate, the strange 

al recom pensing. easterly from San Francisco, through Stock-|and wonderful variety of surface and form in 

i Along the coast, and especially at San|ton, Sonora, the Mariposa Big Trees, the Yo| nature, the combination of the beaatiful and 

= cisco, the ocean winds temper the sum-|Semite Valley, and reaching the tops of the|the anomalous, the fascinating and the repul- 

wer heat and the winter cold most remark-|Sierras at ten to twelve thousand feet, would|sive, that California everywhere presents, 

; maybe J "y. The climate of San Francisco is almost] offer any tolerable degree of heat and cold on|arouse every enthusiasm and excite every in- 

Board of f “idiosyncrasy ; it is probably the mildest,—|every summer's day. terest, it is to the student of science that she 


18, freest from excess of heat or cold,— 
ind most even of any place in the world. The 
"erage temperature for the year is 54°; the 

st month is January, which averages 49°; 


“ But the evenness of the climate between 
the mountains and the sea in California, and 
the indescribable inspiration of the air, are|in forms and facts, but revolutions in theory, 
the great features of life there, and the great) and sees that he must begin anew to observe 
warmest September, which averages 58° ;/ elements in its health. There is a steady tone|and recreate the science of the world’s history. 
® the other months range between these|in the atmosphere. It invites to labor, and|There are evidences of glaciers that surpassed 

Snow rarely falls, water as rarely|makes it possible. Horses can travel more|those of Switzerland; there are proofs of vol- 


seems the most original and proves the most 
engaging. He finds here not only revolutions 
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canic revolutions that utterly changed the|cation California had with Nevada was by ajin his superintending providence over their 


form of the continent, and the nature of vege- 
table and animal life upon it; where these 
mountains now rise were once grand rivers ; 
out of their depths have been dug the bones 
of a gigantic race that lived farther back in 
the ages than human life was ever before 
known, or perhaps suspected by the most au- 
dacious theorists; the State has diluvial de- 
posits fifteen hundred feet deep, and granitic 
mountains twelve to fifteen thousand feet 
high, and others of lava and slate and meta- 
morphic rock of nearly equal height; silent 
craters are open upon many of her highest 
peaks; where Switzerland has one mountain 
thirteen thousand feet high, California has a 
hundred ; she has a waterfall fifteen times as 
high as Niagara; she has lakes so thin thata 
sheet of paper will sink in their waters ; others 
so voracious that they will consume a man, 
body, boots, and breeches, within thirty days; 
she has inexhaustible mines of gold, quick- 
silver and copper ; she has dreary deserts with 
poisonous waters, where life faints; she has 
plains and valleys that will grow more wheat 
_ and vegetables than any other equal space in 
the whole nation; in short, here nature is as 
boundless in its fecundity and variety, as it is 
strange and sturtling in its forms. 

“The future of a State, of such various and 
boundless gifts; so favorably located with re- 
ference to the world’s commerce ; 80 inviting 
to enterprise, so encouraging to labor, can 
hardly be measured by any imagination. She 
has now a population of half a million, of 
whom nearly one-third are held by her com- 
mercial city. In twenty years, the whole 
extent of her life, she has both developed and 
subdued gold-mining, outgrown its vicissi- 
tudes and conquered its dangers; created an 
agriculture hardly second to that of any State 
in the Union, and twice the value of her mines; 
and organized manufactures and commerce 
that are each of equal value with her mineral 
productions. The world never witnessed else- 
where such growth in all the elements of 
wealth and power and social and political 
order. 

“Active now at all points, and increasing 
rapidly in wealth and population, California 
is fast perfecting wide-reaching railroad con- 
nections, both within and without the State. 
Besides the main Pacific railroad, that stretches 
across her central borders, from Nevada to 
the ocean, a distance of nearly three hundred 
miles, she has an eighty mile line due south 
from San Francisco, the beginning of the 
Southern Pacific Road; a second short track 
from San Francisco Bay to Sacramento, and 
thence on north into the Sacramento Basin, 
reaching out towards Oregon; several short 
roads into the rich valleys among the coast 
mountains and into the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Nevada, all tributary to both Sacramento and 
San Francisco; in total, at least six hundred, 

erhaps seven hundred miles of railroad will 
be laid and in use within the State before the 


single express messenger, who traveled on 
foot with snow-shoes, and whose claims for 
pay for the service are not yet settled!” 

(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Journal of William Evans. 
(Continued from page 251.) 

He kept through life the resolutions he had 
now formed. Twenty-four years afterwards 
he writes : “In the course of my short pilgrim- 
age, being now in the fiftieth year of my age, 
I have encountered some difficulties, and pass- 
ed through seasons of deep discouragement 
on various accounts. On commencing busi- 
ness for myself, I fully believed that my life 
and my talents should be devoted to the ser- 
vice of my Heavenly Father. Though it was 
necessary to make suitable provision for my- 
self, and for those who might be dependent 
on me, yet in my view this was secondary to 
the main object of serving Him; and through 
the aid of his blessed Spirit, taking part in the 
interests and concerns of his church and peo- 
ple. Very early I had the promise that if I 
devoted myself to his service, 1 should never 
want food or raiment. But though I fully 
believed the certainty of the promise, and 
have never since been osuuaiaed to doubt its 
fulfilment, yet when things in the outward 
have worn a gloomy aspect, and my business 
was very small, and an increasing family look- 
ing to me for their daily supplies, my faith at 
times has been closely proved. This has had 
a very humbling effect ; and while I have been 
weaned from the desire after outward things, 
both riches and temporal enjoyments, it has 
tended to bring me many times, in a pros- 
trated state of mind to his footstool, and to 
lay all before Him, and to ask for the continu- 
ance of his countenance and mercy towards 
me, a poor unworthy creature before Him. 
Herein I have experienced the renewed ex- 
tendings of his unmerited regard; the load 
under which my mind has been laboring, was, 
for the present, removed; and ability was re- 
ceived to feel with and for the afflicted, and 
to hold forth to them the language of conso- 
lation, in their secret and bitter conflicts. 
Under the discipline of the cross of Christ, I 
have been convinced that much too great a 
part of the time, and of the energies of body 
and mind, are absorbed in the pursuit of 
worldly things. A great part of mankind 
miss of the true enjoyments of the provisions 
of a beneficent Providence, even after they 
gain them, for want of living to Him, and not 
to themselves. They are kept either in a con- 
stant hurried frame of mind, confused, or in 
doubt, what to lay hold of to obtain happiness, 
or they settle down in the love of money; 
hoarding it and husbanding it, out of a sordid 
attachment to it. They are in bonds; unable 
to enjoy, or to see in what true enjoyment 
consists. The work of religion is either over- 
looked, rarely attended to, or postponed to a 


affairs, and their families, so that they shalt 
not suffer from their faithfulness. How sim. 
ple and how few are the wants of such! Th 
do not envy the rich, nor covet their 

sions. ‘ Their delight is in the law of the Lord 
and therein they meditate day and night” 
They eat their bread with gladness and sin 
ness of heart. Their labors and their rest are 
sweet; and as they seek first the kingdom of 
God and the righteousness thereof, all those. 
things necessary to their accommodation wil} 
be added. Here the devoted follower of Christ, 
experiences the right use of his time and 
talents, and the true enjoyment of the vari. 
ous blessings which his Heavenly Father pro.. 
vides and bestows upon him. As time and 
the energies of body and mind, are wasting 
away, he is growing in grace, and in the know. 
ledge of those things which pertain to life and 
salvation ; he is laying up treasure in heaven, 
where his heart centres; and he becomes more. 
and more established upon that Rock, against. 
which death, hell and the grave, cannot pre. 
vail.” pp. 177-179. 

How charming is: this Divine philosophy! 
sweeter than any pastoral, and kindling the 
obscurest abode on earth with the light of 
the Dayspring from on high! 

The last entry in his diary relating to this 
subject, is dated in 1848, after his visit to 
North Carolina, and it shows his continued 
watchfulness and dependence on his Divine 

uide. 

“Soon after my return, a young man who 
had been in my employ several years, left me, 
to commence business for himself. This made 
it necessary for me to confine myself much at 
my store. I had several offers of assistants, 
but could not feel easy in my own mind to 
employ any of them, there being somethi 
in their appearance, and in the feeling I 
respecting them, which deterred me from 
taking them. Under these circumstances, I 
seemed at times let down to the bottom of 
the mountains; there being little to console 
from without, and the spring much shut y 
within. But I waded along and the Lo 
gave me some tokens of his continued mercy, 
and the word of command to tell it to others. 
Some of our evening meetings were solid and — 
encouraging. In due time the way satisfao- 
torily opened to employ a person who’ served 
his apprenticeship in the same store I did. His 
age and stability, and his knowledge of the 
business, made it easy for me to leave, when 
necessarily absent on appointments, or any 
religious engagement ; which I esteem a favor 
from the hand of my heavenly Caretaker and 
Protector. It appeared to me there was a0 
evidence in it of providential regard.” p. 416. 

It is interesting to know that this person, 
although not a member of our Society, was & 
grandson of that eminent elder in his day, 
John Hoskins, of Burlington. William Evans 
realized the fulfilment of the promise he had 
received in youth, and was enabled in his age 


year 1869 closes. Very soon all her central|future day, when they think it will suit their 
sections will be thus bound to her political|inclination and convenience. I am convinced 
and commercial capitals ; and but two or three|that it is in our power, as we live in obedience 
years at the most can pass before her remotest|to the Divine will, to find time for all our 
south and her remotest north,—her tropic] duties, social and religious. Even the poor, 
and her arctic regions, the orange groves of| with common industry; as their desires and 
“Los Angelos and the snows of Shasta,—will| expenses are circumscribed by the Divine will, 
be brought within a day’s ride of her tem-|may through His blessing, procure sufficient 
perate central life. Five years ago, her rail-|food and raiment, and when it is proper to 
roads were less than one hundred miles in all ;|leave their outward business, in order to per- 
and ten years ago the only winter communi-|form their religious duties, they may confide 


to retire from the care of business with 4 
moderate but to him an ample competency. 
No part of this valuable journal is more 10- 
structive than that which discloses the secret 
trials and provings of William Evans in his 
preparation for the call té the ministry, #0 
the humility and self-distrust which accom 
panied his performance of its duties. His 
natural temperament was cheerful and conf 
dent, and too sincere and honest to wish t0 
appear unto men to fast, so that few even of 





his personal friends knew the depth of his a des ol ar Lat a GG lee a a a a osiers can never make beams to bear 
humility, or were prepared to find the valiant| stress in church and state. 


champion of the faith maintaining so constant 
and life-long a struggle with the frailties o 
his nature, and so penetrated with the sense 
of his inability of himself for any good word 
or work, as this volume shows to have been 
the case. 

The following entry in his journal bears the 
date of 9th mo. 9th, 1817: “ At different times 


in the course of my life, I have apprehended| 


that at some period I should be engaged in 
publicly laboring in the great cause of Truth, 
to turn the attention of others, through its 
constraining power, from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God. Clear 
and distinct openings have been made upon 
my mind in a very impressive manner, in re- 
lation to the standing and qualification of a 
gospel minister. It has appeared to me neces- 
sary that through the humbling “power of 
Christ and the baptisms of the cross, his will 
should be reduced and a state of childlike re- 
liance on the Leader of Israel, in a good de- 
gree attained, that he may be prepared to 
stand as an instrument through whom the 
Lord condescends to speak to his people. 
“For several months past the time appeared 
to be drawing nigh for me to make more 
public the concern that had been shut up in 
my own breast. I had many impressive open- 
ings which seemed nearly ripe for communi- 
cating, but remembering the awfulness and 


importance of the work, I kept back. Some-|P 


times I rejoiced after meeting in believing 
they were Divine impressions, and sometimes 
I felt concerned that by putting off too long, 
I might get into the habit of slighting them, 
while I was looking for satisfactory evidence 
of the origin of the concern. But He who 
knows how to deal with his children did not 
forsake me, but furnished with a fresh open- 
ing this morning in our Fourth-day meeting. 
As heretofore I was preparing to set it aside 
for further confirmation, when a beloved 
Friend was engaged to call upon some to be 
faithful—that no sign should be given but that 
of the prophet Jonah, who for his disobedience] 
was permitted to descend into deep suffering 
and anguish. This seemed so clearly appli- 
cable, that, recollecting I had passed through 
many night seasons, and feeling after she sat 
down the fresh arisings of the concern, I stood 
up and with an audible voice said, ‘God is our 
refuge, in Him will we put our trust. They 
that trust in the Lord shall never be con- 
founded, but they shall be as Mount Zion that 


THE eden ce 


If this be good- 
nature, let me always be a clown; if this be 
good-fellowship let me always be a churl. 
Give me to set a sturdy porter before my soul, 
who may not equally open to every comer. I 
connot conceive how he can be a friend to 
any who is a friend to all, and the worst foe 
to himself— Thomas Fuller. 


Yor “The Friend.” 
The Track of the War around Metz. 
(Continued from page 252.) 


“A Lieutenant-General of the Prussian 
army came to the Curé, after the battle, to 
help him find the grave of his son. He was 
an old man, with snow-white hair. After a 
search they came on two of his son’s brother 
officers, with an unknown Captain lying be- 
f| tween them. The poor old man bent down 
over the spot, and then turned round and 
looked the Curé full in the face. ‘It must be 
here that my son lies buried, Monsieur le Curé: 


will you see that his grave is kept in order ?| yonder, far away!’ 


I am a widower—my wife is dead—and there 
lies my only son! He was but 19 years old: 

and now I must go away and seek death my- 
self?’ There was a moment of silence,—and 
then the starred and decorated Lieutenant- 


lain. The Curé never saw him more! 

“When bedtime came, I was shown to my 
room, where, wearied out with the mental 
strain of the day, I soon fell asleep. 

“In the morning I got up before eight, and 
we breakfasted quickly, as my host had to go 
off to conduct the service in a little village} t 
called Saint Ail, and he wanted first to show 
me some of the graves, &c. It was a hard 
ringing frost. We went out at the back door, 
where the garden was trampled to rubbish, 
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months, or have any other clothes than those 
in which they stand up. 

“T took leave of the Curé, and with the 
schoolmaster made my way to Montois. This 
village lies rather off the field of battle ; but 
it was heavily quartered on by Prussian 
cavalry, and is sadly drained of means. The 
Maire is a respectable young farmer, who is 
determined to do all he can to help himself, 
Directly Metz eee horses were sold 
off cheap, and he bought seven for 200 francs, 
to get his ploughing done. His wife, a sen- 
sible woman, took the precaution to leave all 
her farniture, cupboards, &c., unlocked, and 
thereby saved them from being smashed. In 
the other houses, here and at Roncourt, the 
doors are smashed i in, clocks broken to dita, 
and the wreck strewn about the floor in every 
direction. The Maire’s wife is a German, and 
the men quartered on them used to like to 
talk with her in their own tongue. ‘Are you 
married, Madame?’ (not knowing whether 
she might be his wife or his sister.) ‘Yes.’ 
‘So am I,—and I have three little children 
And then, burying their 
faces in their hands, they would sink down 
on a chair and burst into tears, crying long 
and bitterly at the thought of that home they 
might never see again. Many of them did 
this. ‘Ah,’ said the Maire to me, with manly 


them, that if King William and that Bismarck 
want to crush us into the dust, they may do 
it—because they call us their enemies; but 
why should they punish their own people so 
cruelly as this?’ 

“ Passing from the Maire’s house, we went 
to the Curé’s—a white-haired old man, who 
told a sad tale of the destruction of all his 
things except his books. Ten lamps were 
knocked to pieces on purpose; the drawing- 
room cupboards were prised open with the 
bayonet; terrible filth had been left on the 


and the vine trailing on the ground, it having floor; in one corner was a mattress with a 
been dragged down by the soldiers to get the| dark stain of blood on it, perhaps a foot square ; 


unripe gra Passing through a gap in the 

wall, and t a: another gap or two, we came 
to a second garden, where a very lon trench, 
like a newly-dug potato bed, showed the grave 
of I think 70 odd of those who had fallen in 
the battle. In four or five places on it there 
were little pits, perhaps six inches deep, where 
the earth had been freshly turned up. ‘ What 
are those?’ said I. ‘Ah, Monsieur! que de 
misere!—a pig has got through the gap there, 
and been rooting on the grave!’ I leaned 


and in the garden the vine lay, trailing on the 
= and the beds trampled toruin. Lay- 
my commission on the table before him, I 
a ed him toread it. He did so in alow voice, 
and when he came to the part about all war 
being contrary to the will of our Heavenly 
Father, he sobbed audibly several times be- 
fore he could finish it, confessing it was the 
very truth. 
“From here we went to Roncourt, picking 
up scraps of wreck on the fields as we passed. 


cannot be removed. Christ Jesus remains to|0Ver and looked closer. The frost had spread| At this village the Maire was not in. His 
be the eternal rock and foundation; blessed|*# delicate lacework of crystals over the facings|sister got me two eggs, cooked them in hot 
are all they that are built upon Him.’ My of uniforms thus laid bare. There were the|ashes, and served them up with dry bread. 
mind was preserved in calmness throughout bosoms of four of the dead! The whole bed They, were exceedingly good. Cupboards were 
the day, free from doubt of the propriety of] 798 strewn with chloride of lime. From point|dashed to pieces, and every bit of crockery, 
my moving in the weighty and solemn work. | ‘© point on the = around there were a ever 
My dear friend Thomas Kite, called down at|S¥ch graves. ost of them had a sma ti|had een taken away to the cam 
the store to see me, and though he said but wooden cross at the head, hastily made rm —i.e. of the army besieging Metz. They 
little, seemed like one who rejoiced that a|# couple of barrel staves, or pieces of a box, cannot use flour at this moment, for the sim- 
child was born, secretly desiring that preser- and coarsely marked in blacklead pencil. ple reason that they have no utensil of aby 
vation and proper nourishment might be “ We went over the fields to St. Ail, where|sort in which to knead it, and so they have 
vouchsafed by Him who alone can give them.” we called on the Instituteur, or Schoolmaster, to go all the way to Briey to buy bread. 

pp. 46, 47. a handsome and cheerful young fellow, whose| “From Roncourt we went to St. Privat, 

house is entirely gutted. Three or four of|and called on the Curé, and with him to the 
the doors had been taken off their hinges to|Maire. The ee had just left a os store 
carry wounded men on, and never returned!|of flour; and as I had the evening before left 
I perceive there is in the world a good na-|It is a bleak spot, and the wind whistles my bag of eatables, &c., I opened it and gave 
ture, falsely so called, as being nothing else| through the house in all directions. We have|away every morsel. The Curé I entrusted 
but a facile and flexible disposition ; wax for| this day sent him a suit of clothes, and the| with the beef, forgetting it was fast day. We 
every impression. What others are so bold! same for three other schoolmasters, none of|have been everywhere careful not to throw 
0 beg, they are so bashful as not to deny. |whom have received their salaries for five! the distribution too much into the hands of 


kettle, every knife and fork and spoon 
in the fields 


General buried his face in both hands, andj eloquence, his eye glistening wot as he spoke, 
burst into loud and heartrending sobs: and/|‘Ah, 1 couldn’t help thinking when I saw 
turning away, he strode off alone over the 


(To be continued.) 
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wers of reading and reciting in concert. 
Pslatatory address welcomed the audience, 
snd at the close a valedictory bid them fare- 
well. Recitations and original essays were 
delivered. One of the most interesting por- 
tions of the exercise was a written discussion 
between two of the girls on the relative value 
and importance of science and history. The 
advocate of science first advanced its claims. 
The opposing party, while admitting their 
importance, proceeded to show that without 
the preservation by history of the knowledge 
of former discoveries, modern improvements 
could not have been made. To this there 
were replies and counter replies. The whole 
exhibited an amount of thought and research, 
and skill in argument which pleased the au- 
dience, and confirmed the impressions which 
the previous examinations had given of the 
thoroughness and solidity of the training 
which our children receive at Westtown. 

In mingling with the interesting groups, 
sitting with them in solemn silence in their 
collections, or listening to the precious pas- 
sages of Scripture as they flowed from the lips 
of those comparatively untainted with the 
corruptions of the world, the desire arose that 
the preserving power of Divine Grace might be 
round about and protect these dear children, 
and that they might be so wise as to obey its 
leadings and thus be prepared to be useful in 
the church and the world, and finally be made 
partakers of that glorious and happy future 
which awaits all those who love the Lord in 
sincerity. The springing up of such feelings in 
the mind, explained how it was that Friends 
composing the committee, could cheerfully 
leave their homes and their own business, and 

nd so much of valuable time, and earnest 
ght and labor for the benefit of those en- 
trasted to theircare. If such a religious con- 
cern should continue and prevail among them, 
it would be one of the strongest proofs that 
the Divine favor still rests upon the instita- 
tion, and that the prediction of Thomas Scat- 
tergood is still being verified, “ This is a plan- 
tation, which the Lord will bless.” 


Original for “The Friend.” 
LIFE’S CHANGES. 
Oh, restless world, be still! 
Twn not again the swift-revolving wheel ! 
In gracious pity let me once more feel 
The dews that gather in the quiet hours, 
And drop their freshness on life’s drooping flowers, 
My spirit’s urn refill. 


Oh! for the calm it craves! 
For one still hour amid this ’wildering range— 
ih life’s great whirlpool of unceasing change, 
Isthere no vortex where the soul may stay 
And feel not e’en the dashing of the spray 
From off the outer waves? 


Must the great rush go on, 
bear forever on its foaming tide 
weak, resisting spirits, till they glide 
Into the unknown harbor spread before 
ose billows break on the eternal shore, 


Where life and death are one? 


The spring may bloom again, 
Bat ne’er can waken vith her fagiant breath 
withered blossoms of our household wreath— 
missing voices in the choir of home 
© more with love and tenderness will come 
To mingle in life’s strain. 


The heart grows old so soon, 

When on the freshness that its opening gave, 
falls the chill, and shadow, of the grave— 
care encircles with its cumbering shroud, 

sorrows loom around us like a cloud, 
We weary ere the noon. 
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But, though our hearts may cry 
For rest, and peace to come with Lcaling balm, 
Do we indeed desire a brooding calm ? 
Would we that brighter, happier days should last, 
And be again as in the golden past, 

Until earth’s glories die? 


Ah! ’tis not ours to know 
The secret springs that move the soul of man, 
The hidden pu in the Maker’s plan ; 
We feel the thrilling of the magic thread 
That binds us to the mysteries of the dead 
But follow not their flow. 


In the world’s great design, 
’Tis change alone that gives existence power— 
Still water stagnates—from the growing flower, 
Unto the systems that revolve in space 
’*Tis one wide, universal law whose trace 

Is of a Hand Divine. 


And thus the world within 
Must move in endless progress toward its goal, 
The final home of the immortal soul : 
Our strength of being gathers on the way, 
Our natures deepen, widen, as the day 
With cloud and storm grows dim. 


And could the past return, 
*Twould wear no more the olden morning glow— 
The founts of gladness vary as they flow— 
Our needs enlarge—desire is higher-toned— 
The fires of buried, by-gone joys alone 
On memory’s altar burn. 


Thus pass life’s changes on, 
All that we are, or have been, soon will seem 
The dim and gliding phantom of a dream, 
And Time itself the vapor of an hour, 
The drop that sparkles on the sunlit flower, 
And while we gaze is gone. 


Oh! could we bear aright, 
The overturnings of our Father’s Hand, 
And know each change to lasting good redound— 
Might but the fading of each pictured scroll, 
Fix on th’ immortal canvass of the soul 
The hues forever bright ; 


Then Hope would soar above, 
And bathe her pinions in etherial light, 
And crown her brow with Heaven’s stars of night, 
That in the dark with added lustre stand, 
While Faith would sit with meekly folded hand 
In patient trust and love; 


Believing that once more 
The voice we long with aching heart to hear 
Will break in angel music on the ear, 
And the departed from our household band, 
In the green pastures of the spirit-land, 

Be ours forevermore. 


For “The Friend.” 

A“ Topographical and Historical Description 
of Boston,” recently published “ at the request 
of the City councils,” contains among other 
references to the Society of Friends in that 
city, a somewhat detailed history of the 
meeting houses and graveyard occupied by 
Friends there, some extracts from which may 
be of interest to the readers of “ The Friend.” 

“The cemetery that belonged to the Socie- 
ty of Friends, and which was called the Qua- 
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ments of the greatest severity. Some had one 
of their ears cut off, some their tongues bored 
with hot irons, and others were publicly exe- 
cuted by hanging. This barbarity will for- 
ever cast a stigma-upon the administration of 
Governor Endicott, who as John Hall, the 
mint master, tells us, ‘bad very faithfully en- 
deavord the suppression of a pestellent gene- 
ration, the troublers of or pease, civill and ecle- 
siastick.’ The persecution of this sect, how- 
ever, excited in some a sympathy; on the 
execution of the Quakers in 1659, one of the 
persons in attendance, Edward Wanton,* a 
person of considerable consequence, became 
30 affected that he soon afterwards was con- 
verted to the Quaker doctrines, and was sub- 
sequently one of the most influential and en- 
thusiastic of their number. 

“ During the Colonial government of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Society of Friends had no reg- 
ular place of worship, although meetings for 
religious worship were held as frequently as 
the defenceless condition of the Society would 
allow, the earliest of which any account has 
been preserved being on the 4th of May, 1664, 
about ten months previous to Governor Endi- 
cott’s decease. On the adoption of the Pro- 
vincial Charter, which passed the seals on the 
7th of October, 1691, and which was brought 
to-Boston on the 14th of May, 1692, by Gov- 
ernor William Phips, the Society was placed 
nearer on an equality with the other sects of 
Christians; and was so much relieved from 
oppression, that its principal men set them- 
selves about providing a permanent place of 
worship. 

“The first lot was obtained by William 
Mumford, a Friend of Boston, and a building 
was erected on it about the year 1694. It 
was a part of the ‘ Brattle close or pasture,’ 
and the ‘estate now covered with the build- 
ing at the corner of Brattle street and Brattle 
square, called the “Quincy House.”’ This 
lot and house were disposed of in 1709, ano-° 
ther location having been obtained for the 
use of the Society.” 

“The second venture of the Society was the 
purchase of the Congress street estate, so well 
remembered by many persons now living. 
Here was established the first Quaker burying 
ground in 1709.” “The estate was held by 
trustees or overseers until 1828, when several 
persons of Lynn, Danvers and Salem, as over- 
seers of the Salem Monthly Meeting, convey- 
ed the estate to Dr. Edward H. Robbins, and 
the Society styled the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends for New England, released all right 
to the same.” 

“The lot was situated in Leverett’s Lane 
(now called Congress Street) opposite Lin- 
dall street, and by the original deed of con- 
veyance, measured about fifty feet in front 
sixty in the rear, and one hundred and forty 


ker Burying Ground, was the fourth in point|on the north. In the course of little over a 
of antiquity in Boston. This religious sect,|century the length of the lot shrank nearly 
although it has never been very numerous in| thirty feet by the widening of Congress street 
Boston, yet had, very early in the history of|and other causes. 
New England, a respectable number of firm| “On the front part of the estate, the Qua- 
and conscientious adherents in the metropo-|kers, in 1709 erected their meeting house, to 
lis, the first of whom made their appearance | take the place of that in Brattle square, which 
in 1656, about twelve years after the rise of|they left the same year. The new building 
the denomination in Leicestershire, England.| was of brick, covering a space thirty feet by 
The first who came to Boston were imprison-|thirty-five, and setting back sufficiently to al- 
ed immediately on their arrival, and at the|low of a high wooden fence in front, the large 
earliest opportunity were sent back to Bar-|gate of which was seldom opened between the 
England, whence they came. For|years 1709 and 1808, except for a portion of 
many years this people were subjected to the|the small monthly meetings of the brethren, 
most humiliating treatment, and to punish-! * This should be Warton, Ep. 
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which were held alternately within its walls, 
and at Salem and Lynn, and now and then 
for aburial. By the great fire which occurred 
in 1760, thie building was much injured, but 
was repaired the same year. The meetings 
having been discontinued in the year 1808, 
the building became of very little use, and the 
Society, in 1825, sold it for the value of the 
material, the whole edifice bringing only $160, 
and it was soon taken down.” 

“The rear part of the lot appears to have 
been used for burial purposes from the time 
of the purchase in 1709 until 1815, although 
the interments were of very unfrequent oc- 
currence. On the 15th of May, 1826, the fol- 
lowing order was passed by the Board of Al- 
dermen, on the petition of Estes Newhall of 
Lynn, and others: ‘Ordered, that the peti- 
tioners be permitted to take up all the re- 
mains of the dead from the burial ground in 
Congress Street, commonly called the Quaker 
Burying Ground, and to re-inter them in 
their burying ground in Lynn; the same to 


older members of the Society of Friends. 
You meet gentlemen in society who have 
dropped the “thee” and “ thou,” as they have 
dropped their antique and characteristic 
attire. You will meet young Quakers in 
white waiscoats, lavenders, and patent leatb- 
ers. You will meet young Quakeresses still 
modestly dressed, but gaily too; and you say 
to yourself, there is no stability amongst mor- 
tal men and fashions. , 

Old Quakers grieve over the spirit of change 
that is creeping in amongst them, and sigh 
for the days of old in which silence and sim- 
plicity wrought such wonders. Speaking 
with one the other day, who was faithful to 
the old language, he said, “ Thou wilt perhaps 
live to see the day when the Quakers will be 
as those around them. They are beginning 
to‘love speaking, and no longer to enjoy si- 
lence. The time was when a silent meeting 
was the most precious of all things ; but now 
it seems to be understood that somebody must 
speak whether moved by the Spirit or not. 


be done under the direction of the superinten-}Thou wilt see great changes amongst us, 
dent of burial grounds.’ This duty was per-|friend, if thy life is spared.” 
formed between the 28th of June and 7th of} Perhapsso; indeed we are already seeing our 
July of the same year, and the remains of 72|old friend’s words being verified. And it isa 
adults and of 39 children were removed to/grief to us that such should bethe case. We are 
Lynn.” conservative enough to wish that certain in- 
“Soon after the sale of the Quaker lot in|stitutions and societies—and among them the 
Congress street, the Yearly Meeting of Friends |Society of Friends—should victoriously resist 
for New England purchased another estate|the touch of time. We would not for any 
in Milton place, bounded about sixty feet eas-|consideration have the old meeting houses in 
terly on the place, about thirty-nine in the| Bishopsgate and elsewhere modernized. In 
rear, and a little over eighty in depth. Upon|days when no bonnets are worn, and when 
this the Friends erected a substantial brick |fashion inflicts, as its penalty, unlimited ear- 
building, with a stone front, measuring about|ache and neuralgia, we view the Quaker bon- 
‘thirty-nine by seventy-five feet, where they|net as a sermon tothe time. In days when 
occasionally held meetings; but it being of|apparently it is a matter of so much difficulty 


only to himself and his Maker. But at the 
close of the meeting, he said, somewhat 
sionately, “I have never been so miserable jn 
my life. I will never come here again.” 

“Now,” said the Friend to the minister to 
whom he related the story, “What do you 
think of that?” 

“Think of it?” was the earnest respo 
“Tf I could produce a result like that, and 
make men ‘remember God and be troubled, 
I would sit down in my pulpit, Sunday after 
Sunday, and never speak a word!” 

Another friend of ours once attended g 
Quakers’ meeting, in which, although there 
was but one verse of Scripture quoted in the 
space of two hours, he said he derived more 
real enjoyment than in listening to the most 
eloquent discourse he had ever heard. Thore 
had been silence for some time, when a yen. 
erable man rose and said, in quiet tones, “Is 
there not a balm in Gilead? Is there nots 
physician there?” The words were spoken 
in an ascending key, and something after the 
manner of a chant. There was silence for 
nearly an hour, when a venerable woman, as 
if the question had just been asked, and asif 
the tone in which it had been asked was still 
lingering in her mind, responded in a descend- 
ing key, “ Yes, there is a balm in Gilead; yes, 
there is a physician there.” These were the 
only words — that morning, and in the 
thoughts and reflections to which they gave 
rise they formed the best sermon to which 
our friend had ever listened. 

As the rule, however, you will hardly ever 
be at Bishopsgate meeting without plenty of 
speech, and sometimes it will be irritating 
rather than soothing. It seems to us at times 
that outsiders creep in who have come pre 


very little use to the Society, it was sold at|for people to say plainly what they mean,|pared to say something, and whose words do 
auction, and on the 30th of May, 1866, the|what should we do without certain amongst/ not spring out of the hallowed worship of the 


‘Quakers ceased to be owners of a meeting|us who are honest enough simply to say,j/hour. The words of such persons disturb the 
house in Boston.” “Yea, yea; nay, nay.” quiet of the time, and you are very glad when 
We never enjoy ourselves more thoroughly |they sit down. Very pleasant it is to hears 
From “The London Pres” |tban in a true Quakers’ meeting, either in|Quakeress, without an atom of self-conscious 
The Quakers Bishopsgate, Stoke Newington, or elsewhere. |ness, declare simply what is passing within 
. If you want to see a crowded meeting, ofjher heart. In low, musical tones, she will 
The spirit of the age, which is silently but |course you must attend in May, when Friends|make known to you what she has heard in 
surely affecting all the life of the time, has not /from all parts of the country come up like the|secret. As she proceeds she will become more 
passed by the Society of Friends. Even the|tribes of old to hear what has been done dur-| animated, and finally all she says will be set 
most zealous lovers of simplicity and truth|ing the past year, and to counsel and encour-|to a chant of her own composition. If her 
that have ever been, cannot now claim ex-|age each other in respect to new efforts. If|voice is good, this is pleasant for a time; bat 
emption from the charge of false doctrine,|you want a quiet meeting, and one not num-|if her spirit is “enlarged,” and she does not 
heresy, and schism. Desiring union as much |erously attended, go any Sunday morning to| know when to make an end of speaking or 
as most earnest men, they are so differing|Bishopsgate. You will never have any sing-| singing, it becomes monotonous, and the 
amongst themselves, that until they are one,|ing; you may never have either reading,| man proverb occurs to you as it has often 0 
they can hardly expect that their prayers will|prayer, or sermon. But really there is so|curred in the course of the morning, “S 
be answered for all the earth to be of one lan-}much preaching now-a-days that the secret| is silvern, silence is golden.” 
guage when Divine things have to be spoken |silence of the mind forms an agreeable and a 
of. Loving simplicity in all things—dress,|/most valuable contrast. And that silence 
speech, worship, and social habits—they are, |frequently does more than speech in affecting 
nevertheless, conforming to fashions which|the heart and-conscience. A Friend .some 
their forefathers deemed worldly, and re-|time ago told a minister of our acquaintance,| “Their system of ancestral worship, though 
nounced as sinful. Loving a pure doctrine|who has the charge of one of the largest con-|affecting the people in a different way from 
and believing in the power of silence and the|gregations in London, a little incident which|the former, is no less a tremendous barrier #0 
direction of the indwelling Spirit, they are|to us was full of significance. It happened,|true progress. In the first place, itis, tho 
now given to speaking and to obedience to|he said, that one morning a gentleman at-|a plausible, a most unequivocal form of id 
spirits which have never been tried. tended Meeting who was not a member of the|try; not idolatry in the letter, for there are 
In the City now you seldom meet, so far a8|society. He had strolled in as a mere matter|no idols used in this worship, but in the spt 
dress at least is concerned, the sturdy, non-|of curiosity to see how his neighbours wor-|rit. They meet, salute, worship, and | 
conforming old Quaker of forty years ago.|shipped. It also happened that the meeting|away the spirits of their ancestors 10 W 
Now and then you will meet the broad-brim|that morning was a silent one; there was not| most profoundly religious way of which theit 
and high collar, but very seldom. Where are|a word spoken from first to last. This was|nature is capable. It is the most thoughtful, 
the pretty Quakeresses, in rich but quaint at-|anything but pleasant to the visitor. What|collected, and reverential act of their lives 
tire, who used to make Bishopgate in May so|his life ‘had been during the week, what his! This system has a most deleterious effect upo? 
attractive, and in whose low musical voices!character in the sight of God, what his|Chinese society. It is the great cause of early 
there was such a thrill of deep feeling? There| thoughts and feelings were during those two|betrothals on the part of parents; & fraitia 
are few to be met with except amongst the'hours of solemn silence, were things known! source of female degradation, misery and 60l- 


—_—_so 


For “The Friend.” 
Journey in North China. 


(Continued from page 253.) 
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ide. Further, it is the cause of polygamy 
ol its attendant evils. The Chinese can- 


people. 


meets one in all classes and professions of the 
I do not refer to money matters, for, 


one. 


and thee to all alike, without respect to any 
I believe if an individual should come 


sot bear the thought of having no posterity |as a rule, they stand well in this respect, inas-)amongst Friends, but should still use the in- 


~ provide the sacrifices, 
have a8 Many wives as they can afford to 
maintain. Again, it supplies the reason why 
Chinamen never emigrate as families; only 
grtain male members of the family in any 
igstance leaving their native place, and that 
oly temporarily, with the purpose and aim 
to return home as soon as they have acquired 
gstore of the foreigner’s money. 
«This question is now assuming very im- 
portant aspects. Multitudes of Chinese are 
roceeding to Australia and the East Indian 
archipelago, and yet greater numbers to the 
Western States of America. Additional steam- 
ersare being placed on this latter line, and 
the tide of emigration is rising most rapidly. 
But the emigrants are all males—with the 
exception of a few ruined females, not one in 
100 of the aggregate. The Americans are 
tting into a ferment as to how to deal with 
ir Chinese immigrants. They say, ‘If 
they brought their wives with them it would 
bea less grievance, but as they are all work- 
ws who come, they underbid us in every de- 
partment of labor, as well as indulge in a 
form of vice, and carry all their savings wit 
them out of our country to enrich another.’ 
“There is yet another obstacle, the ‘ Fung 
Swi, of China. This is related to the former, 
bat is sufficiently distinct to demand a special 
notice. It is a modern superstition, not re- 
cognized in their classics, and indeed, is de- 
nounced in the sacred edicts of their famous 
Emperor Kang-hi; and in this way can be 
net by us with great power. But it hasa 
very firm hold on the people in all places and 
of all classes. I may, just in a word, say, 
that the principle of it is this: that all genial 
life-giving influences come from the south, 
and all those of an evil deadening character 
from the north. They think that these in- 
fluences proceed in as straight a line as possi- 
ble; and that if any high building be raised, 
it will divert the current from the places due 
north of it, and so injure the inhabitants in 
the direct line immediately beyond. On this 
secount they imagine that cuttings in hills 
ad through graveyards would awaken the 
whole invisible fraternity and produce most 
tisastrous consequences. For the same rea- 
wn they think that high towers, telegraph- 
poles, railway cuttings and signals would 
‘ompel the good spirits to turn aside in all 
directions, and so throw everything into con- 
on. 
“Another great hindrance to the advance- 
nent of China is the opium traffic. Foreign 
residents in China, of almost all classes and 
professions, now agree in condemning this 
traffic. Even merchants are becoming ashamed 
fit, and are leaving it to Jews and Parsees. 
They see that it is injuring the country in all 
ig departments, and seriously affecting the 
increase of the population. Unfortunately it 
created a most powerful prejudice against 
Wamong the best minds in the country ; for 
© more intelligent and virtuous and patri- 
ttc a man is, the more indignant is he at the 
Presumption of nations implicated in the 
oplum trade seeking to introduce new forces 
elevate his countrymen. 
“The last obstacle to which I shall refer 


already been hinted at, viz., the absence of|plainness of speech,” &c. When George Fox 
‘uth and uprightness and honour. This is a| was sent forth by the Head of the church, he 


most appalling void, and, unfortunately, it 





cease to have any business at all. I refer to 


general matters, and for illustrations a 
point to every page of our intercourse wit 

them. 
“Such are the chief barriers in the path of 


true progress, and the elevation of the _ 
ot China. The question is—how are they to 
be removed ?” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
A Titbit for Quakers. 

Having noticed divers times some articles 
in “The Friend” adverting to plainness of 
speech, apparel and deportment, endeavoring 
to enforce these requisitions on Friends, show- 
ing that compliance in these things is cheer- 
fully given by faithful —— Friends, and 
that they esteem them of much importance, 
while a non-conformance in these matters by 
any of our Society shows sure marks of retro- 
gression: I have thought it good to myself to 
call the attention of Friends to the use of plain 
speech. And first, I do not think Friends 
have any plain speech, such as cannot be con- 
demned, amongst them at this day. There is 
not one sentence of scripture language couch- 
ed in such garbage as Friends use, and which 
they are so zealous to uphold; neither is there 
one grammar extant, I believe, which renders 
the proper singular speech in the form Friends 
have it at this day. I take this aphorism to 
be true: “That which thou condemnest in 
another be free from thyself.” Now we will 
see how Friends stand in this light. In 
Friends’ discipline (1819) I read: “In our ad- 
dress, also, we are bound to differ from the 
world in several respects; such a8 our using 
the singular number to a single person,” &c. 
“Our conduct in these respects is supported 
by the practices mentioned in holy writ, as well 
as by the simplicity and reasonableness of it.” 
And again, “ The origin of applying the plural 
number to an individual is to be traced to 
vanity and pride. Besides this consideration, 
our practice of using the singular number to 
a single person, ig both more correct and con- 
spicuous, to say nothing of its consistency with 
that form of sound words recommended by 
Paul to Timothy.” All of the above I fully 
unite with, but how many Friends dare say 
that their “conduct in these respects is sup- 
ported by the practices mentioned in holy 
writ ;’ and that it is more correct than the 
use of you to a single _— I deny that 
Friends keep the form of sound words which 
Paul recommended to Timothy. For my part 
I would as leave hear them use you toa single 
person, as to hear them use “thee” at all 
times, correctly or incorrectly. They do 
not fulfil the injunction contained in Micah, 
“Bring all the tithes into the storehouse.” 
And yet they are so presumptuous as to be- 
lieve they do. What need is there that Friends 
should endeavor to uphold the third query in 
the discipline, especially that part which re- 
lates to plainness of speech. It sounds like 
hypocrisy to hear them answer, “ Friends are 
careful by example and precept to educate 
their children and those under their care, in 


was commanded to speak the language of thoa 





and so they often|much as they know that, unless they fulfilled |congruous language of you to a single indi- 
their business peg meron they would soon |vidual, he would be as exemplary as Friends 
u 


are who are in the practice of using thee, in- 
discriminately and incorrectly as they now 
do. If Friends deem it important to use that 
kind of speech which is found in holy writ, 
they should do so correctly, and they need a 
reform in this matter, or else it would be 
better to abstain from it altogether. 

Guernsey county, Ohio. 
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Our readers will find on page 262 an article, 
not long since published in the London Press, 
which to us is both saddening and suggestive. 
It is well for us sometimes to look at ourselves 
as Others see us. In the present case, if we 
would profit by the remarks of a disinterested 
observer, we must embrace in our reflections 
not only the recollection of times and things 
that are passed, but the character of the 
changes that have crowded into their place, 
and which while sadly and deeply felt by the 
“remnant” still loving the original principles 
and practices of Friends, are also thrusting 
themselves upon the observation, and often 
calling forth the regret of other religious pro- 
fessors. Would that the changes were only 
in outward forms,—closely interwoven as 
many of those are with the health and pros- 
perity of our Society,—but the fruit, as it 
ripens, shows that it is the product of a 
spirit that admits of close conformity to the 
world, and is incompatible with the self-denial 
which must accompany the regeneration, that 
Quakerism requires. If the Society should 
regard these various changes as improve- 
ments, it will of course glory in them, and not 
desire to return to that which it has dis- 
carded ; but on those whose eyes are opened 
to see their origin and natural results, how 
sorrowfully does the truth of the proverb 
press, “ Bad getting is quicker and easier than 
getting rid of.” As the article referred to is 
long, we present but part of it to our readers. 


The writer of the communication under the 
head of “Titbit for Quakers,” will fuil, we 
fear, to commend the truthfulness of some of 
his observations, by the censorious spirit 
manifested in connection therewith, while 
arraigning all those who use the pronoun 
Thee ungrammatically. While we regret that 
this departure from correct speaking has be- 
come such a general habit among Friends, it 
must not be overlooked that our testimony to 
the use of the singular number when speak- 
ing to one person, rests not merely on its 
being more grammatical, but because the use 
of the plural number in such case, like com- 
limentary titles and gestures, was adopted 
or the purpose of flattery and to gratify the 
pride of man. Thee, though improperly sub- 
stituted for Thou, can hardly be employed for 
that purpose. The awkwardness of thee as it 
is commonly used, is apparent to all, while 
the softness and beauty of thou, used gram- 
matically, ought to commend its universal 
adoption in conversation. Both thee and thou, 
jn their respective places, are in accordance 





obligation on Friends to adhere to their use. 

The practice of using thee, in the second 
person, is said to have arisen from the man- 
ner in which thou was pronounced in the 
North of England, where Friends were numer-|' 
ous; as though it was spelled thew, which|’ 
gradually degenerated into thee. 

In this day of intellectual culture, the un- 
grammatical and very inelegant use ‘of thee, 
ought to be banished from among us. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreicn.—The anarchy and confusion which have 
prevailed in Paris since the Germans evacuated that 
city still continue. On the 30th ult. the Central Com- 
mittee of the revolutionary party remitted its powers to 
the recently elected Communal Council, and a procla- 
mation announcing the fact was at once issued. A de- 
cree was also made public abolishing conscription, 
stating that no force except the National Guards will 
be introduced into Paris, and ordering all able-bodied 
male citizens to belong to ‘the National Guards. Another 
decree remits lodger rents from 10th mo. 1870, to 4th 
mo. 1871, and says rents to be paid shall be reckoned 
by months. The sale of all pawned articles is suspended. 
Another decree orders all public officials, on pain of 
dismissal, to disregard the orders emanating from the 
Versailles government. It has also been decreed that 
education shall be gratuitous, compulsory, and entirely 
secular. All documents from the Versailles authorities 
- are forbidden circulation in Paris. Business is gener- 
ally suspended and many of the inhabitants are desert- 
ing the city ; about 150,000 persons left it in ten days. 
The cry of the mob is “Death to the rich ! death to the 
landowners! death to the priests!” Many obnoxious 

rsons have already been arrested, and it is feared the 
guillotine will soon be erected. The insurgent govern- 
ment intend to issue assignats to meet their immediate 
necessities. The party of order still hold the Bank of 
France. The bank, however, to save itself from being 
plundered, has advanced 3, 000, 000 francs to the insur- 

ents. 

. A London dispatch of the 2d says, Bismarck has in- 
formed Thiers that unless the indemnity i is paid before 
the 15th inst., eighty thousand Germans will enter Paris, 
eee the revolution, and remain until the money is 
all 

be ‘Versailles government has charged General 
Clinchamps with the organization of the loyal troops. 
Thiers telegraphs to the prefects of the departments, 
that Lyons, St. Etienne, Creuzot, Toulouse and Perpig- 
nan are quiet. Marseilles has recognized the general 
government. The Assembly continued its sittings un- 
disturbed by the commotion-in Paris. 

The army of the Versailles government has occupied 
St. Cloud and the line of the Seine. The fortress of 
Mont Valerian is also held by loyal troops. The in- 
surgents appear to have made a movement towards 
Versailles on the first inst., which was checked by the 
forces of the Assembly. Reinforcements of troops were 
arriving at Versailles, and fresh camps are established 
as they arrive. All unreliable troops are sent home. 

At the late municipal election in Paris, it appears 
that out of 330,000 registered voters only 130,000 voted. 
The red flag is displayed every where, aud measurés 
are being taken to disarm all the National Guards who 
adhere to the Assembly. Before General Chanzy was 
released he was obliged to promise that he would not 
fight except against foreigners. 

The Prussians are concentrating near Paris, and will 
remain there until order is restored. The German 
official newspapers explicitly deny than any encourage- 
ment has been given to the insurgent Parisians by the 
German government or the German commanders in 
France. 

A Strasburg despatch says that Bismarck has written 
to the Chamber of Commerce of that city, that Germany 
will compensate the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine 
at the same rate that was accorded to the ae of these 
provinces when, they were annexed under similar cir- 
cumstances to France. 

A Berlin dispatch says the Kreuz Zeitung (Cross Ga- 
zette) of to-day announces that the proposals of the 
French government to Germany for an increase of the 
number of French troops in Paris, in consequence of 
the disturbances in that city, has been agreed to. The 
German government has also promised, in case of the 
spread of the disturbances bey ond Paris, to place the 
departments occupied by the German troops in a state 
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yet be changed. The Germans will not interfere in the 
strife between the Assembly and the insurgents, unless 
the interests of Germany are endangered by it. A con- 
vention has been signed modifying the preliminaries of 
Es by granting a delay in the payment of the 500,- 
000,000 francs due from France to Germany on the first 
inst. 

In the British House of Commons it was moved that 
the government should urge Prussia to moderate the 
terms of peace she required of France. It was stated 
that the indemnity exacted for the expenses of the war 
was equal to one-sixth of the entire capital of France. 
The motion was resisted by Gladstone and it was with- 
drawn. He contended that France was wrong as re- 
garded the immediate cause of the war, and Germany 
was right. 

Cardinal Antonelli has resigned the office of Secre- 
tary of State in the Papal Cabinet. 

Cable dispatches of the 3d inst. state that Marshal 
MacMahon o been appointed commander-in-chief of 
the French army. A Paris dispatch of that date says, 
that the commune has issued a proclamation couched 
in the following language, “ Attacked by the Versailles 
government, we have a mission to protect the city, and 
count upon the aid of the citizens.” 

On the third inst. several battalions of National 
Guards, with twenty guns, went out in the morning to 
Sevres and Meudon, and had an artillery fight with the 
Versailles troops. Reinforcements were sent out to the 
nationals, who advanced their batteries. 

The Paris Commune has issued a decree arraigning 
Thiers, Picard, Duffaure, Simon and Pothier before the 
tribune of the people, and ordering their property to be 
seized. 

Another decree announces the separation of church 
and state, and abolishes the national property. 

The dispatches report that the seventy-fourth regi- 
ment of the line came to Paris on the 1st inst. and fra- 
ternized with the nationals. 

Queen Victoria visited Napoleon at Chiselhurst on 
the 3d inst. 

London, 4th mo. 3d. Consols, 92}. 
1868, 924. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 73 
7% a Tid. 

Unrrep States.—The reduction of the public debt 
in the Third month was $11,011,260. On the first inst. 
it amounted, less cash in the Treasury, to $2,309,697,- 
596. 

The explorations for a ship canal at Darien, are re- 
ported to have brought into knowledge a new route that 
is but twenty-two miles long, and that will not need 
more than 150 feet cutting in the deepest places. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
261, which is 55 less than in the corresponding week of 
1870. The average temperature of the past month is 
stated to have been 48.7 deg., the highest during the 
month was 73 deg., and the lowest 34 deg. The past 
month is said to have been warmer than any Third 
month since 1790. The average of the mean tempera- 
ture of the month referred to for the past 82 years, has 
been 39.2 degrees. The rain fall of the last month was 
5.91.inches. 

The population of some of the States by the late cen- 
sus is as follows: Pennsylvania, 3,519,601 ; Ohio, 2,662,- 
323; Illinois, 2,539,638 ; Missouri, 1, 717, 258 ; Indiana, 
os 673,941 Massachusetts, 1,457, 351; ’ Kentucky, 1,321,- 

: Virginia, 1,224,947 ; "Georgia, 1,195,077 ; Towa, 
1 191, 720; North Carolina, 1,071,137 ; Wisconsin, 1,- 
055, 107; : ‘New Jersey, 905,794; Mississippi, 834, i70; 
Louisiana, 726,927 ; Maine, 626,463; Minnesota, ‘435, - 
511; New Hampshire, 318, 300; West Virginia, 442, 032; 
Rhode Island, 217,351; Florida, 187,751; Delaware, 
125,015. 

The subscriptions to the new loan amounted on the 
first inst. to $50,015,050. 

It is stated that the Joint High Commission have 
suspended their sessions until the British Commis- 
sioners can procure instructions. They have not been 
able to get beyond the fisheries question, Canada being 
unwilling to concede any thing on that point. 

The import entries at New York for the last week 
were $11,930,286, as against $5,882,712 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. The exports of domestic pro- 
duce were $4,441,092. The gold values of the import 
entries of foreign merchandize at New York, between 
7th mo. Ist, 1870, and 4th mo. 1st, 1871, were $258, 669. 
289, which is $50, 368,238 more than i in ’ the eat 
ing nine months of the previous year. The currency 
value of the exports from New York during the same 
period amounted to $169,131,202, beside an export of 
$55,523,683 in gold and silver. 


U.S. 5-20’s of 
a 7$d.; Orleans, 


brenden J. 


The Markets, &c.—The following were the otation 
on the 3d inst. New York.—American gold, 
1103. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1164; — 5-20’s, 1867, The 
ditto, 10-40, 5 per ‘cents, 109. rfine flour, $6.15, 
$6.50; finer brands, $6.60 a si0b0. Ww hite 
wheat, $1.90 a $202 ; amber western, $1.8 65 a $1.66; No, 
2 Chicago spring, $1.60. West Canada barley, $1 1, 
Oats, 67 a 72 cts. Western mixed corn, 80 a 83 ota, 
yellow, 83 a 84 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 15} a i 
cts. for uplands and New Catan. Superfine flour 
$5.50 ; finer brands, $5.60 a $9.50. Western red a 
$1.64 a $1.68; amber, $1.68 a $1.70. Rye, chen, 
Yellow corn, 81 a 82 cts. Oats, 67 a 68 cts. Clover. 
seed, 93 a 10 cts. Timothy, $6. Sales of 963 head of 
beef cattle, extra at 9 a 9} cts., for fair to good, 7} a8} 
cts., and common 4} a 6} cts., per lb. gross. rw 
10, 000 sheep sold at 6} a 8 cts. for wool, and 5a 
se lb. gross for sheared. Corn fed hogs sold at Slik a 

11.50 per 100 Ibs. net. Chicago.—Spring extra flour 
$5.50 a $6.50. No. 2 wheat, $1.284. No. 2 corn, 
cts. No. 2 oats, 49 cts. Barley, 82 a 84 cts. Lard, 1} 
a 11} cts. Cineinnati.—Red wheat, $1.38 a $1.48, Oats, 
52 a 53 cts. Barley, 90 cts. 


INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the “ Indian Aid Association 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” will be held in Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fifth ay, Fourth month 20th, 
at 7.30, P.M. Friends generally are invited to attend, 

RicHAaRD CapsBury, Clerk, 


WANTED, 
A Teacher for the Boys’ Arithmetical School at 
Westtown. Apply to 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 
Charles J. Allen, 528 ‘Pine St. 
Joseph Walton, 726 Buttonwood St, 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

The eighth annual meeting of “ Friend’s Association 
of Philadel Iphia and its vicinity, for the relief of Colored 
Freedmen,” will be held at the Arch Street Meeting- 
house, in this city, on Second-day evening, 17th inst, 
at 74 o’clock. 

All Friends interested in the relief and elevation of 
the Freedmen are invited to be present. 

JouN B. Gannues, Secretary. 
Philada. 4th month, 1871. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a well qualified man Friend as teacher in 
the Boys’ School on Cherry street. 

Application may be made to 

James Whitall, 410 Race St. 

James Smedley, 417 Market St. 

William Bidd e, No. 15 South Seventh St. 

Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Summer Session opens on Second-day Fifth 
month Ist. Parents and others intending to sen 
to the Institution, are requested to make early applica- 
tion to AARON SHARPLESS, Superintendent, (addres 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. 
ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, TUNESSASA, 
NEW YORK 
A Teacher is wanted in this Institution. Applica 
tion may be made to 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., Philadelphia. 
James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Friend suitable for - position of Gover 
ness. Application may be made 
Samuel Bettle, 151 North Tenth St., Philada, 
Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., Pa. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., Philada. 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadel; 
Physician and Superintendent—Josnua H. 
neton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. 


ORTH- 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting at Chesterfield, Mor- 
n cay Ohio, on the 23d of 3d mo. 1871, JESSE 
.D., son of Isaac and Sarah Huestis, to 
‘Woop, daughter of Caleb and Lydia Wood. 
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